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SNOW  AT  taALDEN 
(After  reading  Thoreau) 

Everywhere  snow  in  heavy  drifts;  men  must, 

On  days  like  these,  draw  from  their  summer 
store  • 
Over  your  heart  there  is  a  stiffened  crust; 

Winter  is  heaped  on  the  pond's  frozen  shore. 
You  strive  to  warm  your  fingers  and  your  face 

With  dreams  of  river  meadows,  tall  with  June; 
Of  rippled  shade  at  Hubbard's  bathing  place, 

Of  robin  mornings  and  a  thrush's  noon. 

Out  of  the  arctic  air,  the  deer  mice  creep 

To  burrows  where  the  blast  can  find  no  crack. 
Muffled,  you  walk;  and  set  your  footprints  deep 
In  paths  where  shrinking  rabbits  leave  no 
track; 
And,  on  the  white  and  windswept  forest  floor, 
You  keep  a  rug  of  thoughts  against  your  door. 

ADIN  BALLOU 
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The  foregoing  poem  is  reprinted  from  an 
unidentified  newspaper  clipping  from  around 
1947*  It  is  either  by  Thoreaufs  contemporary, 
Reverend  Adin  Ballou,  founder  of  Hopedale 
Community  and  Universalist  clergyman  (1303- 
1390),  or  a  later  name sake •  We  are  not 
letting  our  ignorance  stand  in  the  way  of 
sharing  it  with  you. 

LOREH  EISSLEY 

One  of  the  few  scientific  writers  whose 
work  merits  being  classed  as  literature,  is 
Loren  Eiseley,  whose  latest  book,  The  Un- 
expected  Universe,  is  at  hand.  Its  sixth 
chapter,  "The  Golden  Alphabet"  -  about  what 
one  might  call  the  runes  of  nature  -  deals 
with  Thoreau  and  Darwin* 

"In  the  last  pages  of  Walden  one  of  Thoreau1 s 
wisest  remarks  is  upon  the  demand  scientific 
intellectuals  make,  that  one  must  speak  so 
as  to  be  always  understood*  fNeither  men,1 
he  says,  fnor  toadstools  grow  so.1  There  is 
a  constant  emergent  novelty  in  nature  that 
does  not  lie  totally  behind  us,  or  we  would 
not  be  what  we  are." 

Loren  Eiseley  shares  a  quite  remarkable 
sensitivity  with  a  small  and  select  group 
of  scientists  -  my  list  would  include  Sir 
Charles  Sherrington,  W.  Grey  Walter  and  J. 
Bronowski.  There  are  undoubtedly  others, 
such  as  Jean  Rostand  whom  I  donft  know  so 
well,  but  such  lists  will  tend  to  be  short, 
and  I  imagine  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who  also 
admires  Siseley,  would  have  a  similar  short 
list. 

Eiseleyfs  earlier  books  include  The 
Immense  Journey,  Darwin1 s  Century,  The 
Firmament  of  Time, and  The  Mind  as  Nature* 
In  the  latter  book,  he  tells  with  under- 
standing  of  his  own  singularly  deprived 
childhood  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  son 
of  a  Shakespearian  actor  turned  laborer. 
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His  mother  was  stone  deaf.  Out  of  this  em- 
poverished  and  thwarted  background  he  was 
somehow  to  find,  grasp  and  perceive  with 
singular  sureness  the  salient  ideas  of  which 
he  writes. 

Dr.  3iseley,  now  in  his  sixties,  is  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  the  History  of  Science  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Curator  of  Early  Man  at 
the  University  Museum. 
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LYCEUM  GIFT  SHOP 

One  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining the  Lyceum  is  its 
Gift  Shop.  It  features 
hand  thrown  pottery,  stained 
glass  medallions,  jams  and 
jellies,  wildflower  paper- 
weights, candles,  and  silk- 
screened  notepaper  and 
prints. 

Since  it  contains  articles 
of  an  arts  and  crafts  nature, 
and  items  with  themes  from 
nature  or  from  19th  century 
country  living,  it  seems  to 

contribute  compatibly  to  the  whole  enterprise. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  volunteer  efforts 
of  several  of  our  ladies  in  finding  attractively- 
crafted  items.   If  you  are  in  New  York  City,  I 
commend  you  to  the  United  Nations  Gift  Shop; 
you  are  in  Concord,  to  the  Lyceum's  -  among 
others. 

toe  asked  Sylvia  Klinck  to  comment  on  some 
our  craftsmen: 

One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  running  a 
specialized  gift  shop  is  the  contact  made  with 
interesting  and  artistic  people.  One  becomes  so 
personally  involved  watching  the  development  of 
products  from  the  original  idea  to  an  item  in 
the  shop  that  when  a  craftsman  retires  itfs  like 
parting  with  a  good  friend.  One  such  person  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Greene  of  Mansfield,  whose  stuffed 
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animals  have  delighted  our  customers, 

Mary  Greene  is  a  remarkable  lady  who 
embarked  on  her  business  venture  in  I960 
at  the  age  of  68.  She  had  engaged  in 
various  hobbies  over  the  years  and  had  been 
active  in  the  Baptist  Church  Sewing  Circle* 
Her  special  craft  was  hand-braided  rugs, 
but  she  gave  this  up  in  favor  of  stuffed 
animals. 

Each  animal  -  ranging  in  size  from  three 
inches  to  twelve  inches  high  -  is  done  with 
meticulous  detail,  down  to  the  last  spot  on 
a  dog.  Although  horses  are  her  favorite, 
she  made  any  animal  people  asked  for,  from 
a  whale  to  a  kangaroo  with  young  in  its 
pouch.  A  big  seller  at  the  Lyceum  has  been 
her  catnip  mice.  Each  animal  is  made  from 
her  own  patterns.  An  article  in  Yankee 
launched  her  career  and  orders  came  pouring 
in  -  she  has  supplied  shops  all  over  the 
country. 

A  long-time  resident  of  Mansfield,  at  the 
time  of  her  husband* s  death  in  1958,  she 
moved  into  an  apartment  in  Mansfield fs 
Golden  Age  housing.  We  received  a  nice  note 
from  Mrs.  Greene  last  week  saying  that  after 
our  present  order,  she  is  retiring  from 
business.  We  greet  this  with  great  regret 
but  extend  our  good  wishes  to  this  charming 
woman. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

This  heading  is  the  title  of  an  occasion- 
ally intriguing  periodical  begun  over  a 
century  ago  in  England,  where  scholarly 
questions,  answers  and  rebuttals  were  re- 
corded. Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  the  recorder 
sounded  a  QUERULOUS  NOTE... 

The  December  1969  issue  of  Fortune 
features  a  few  photographs  by  Ivan  Massar,  a 
Concord  resident,  matching  designs  from 
technology  with  others  from  nature.  The 
latter  -  naturally  -  were  taken  at  or  near 
Walden  Pond. 
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Plans  are  underway  for  the  Lyceum  to 
reprint  Roland  Wells  Robbins*  fascinating 
story  of  his  discovery  of  Thoreau* s  Walden 
Pond  house  site.  It  will  be  a  quality 
paperback  -  that  is,  sewn  binding  and  age- 
re  si  sting  paper. 

Our  curator  notes  that  the  frontispiece  of 
Henry  Thoreau  as  Remembered  by  a  Young  Friend 
is  supposed  to  have  been  based  on  a  sketch  by 
Sophia  Thoreau  and  redrawn  by  na  Henry  K. 
Hannah".  Said  Hannah  was  an  early  minister 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Concord  and  lived  in 
what  had  been  Walton  Ricket son's  house  on 
Sim  Street.  He  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  his  contemporary  Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  said  of  the  portrait  that  it  reminded 
him  of  the  Thoreau  he  had  known  as  a  child. 
Incidentally,  a  photograph  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  Trinity  Church  shows 
Bronson  Alcott  watching  the  ceremonies  from 
a  carriage.  Louisa  gave  the  church  a  stained 
glass  window  on  which  her  father1 s  initials 
were  placed  but  the  donor  of  the  one  with 
"L.M.A."  on  it  has  never  been  ascertained 
according  to  Mrs.  B.  Alcott  Pratt. 

Our  friend,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  met  in  England  a 
Canadian  lady  who  is  interested  in  Thoreau, 
and  what  is  more,  her  Masters  Thesis  fVom 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  is  now  at 
hand.  She  is  Mrs.  Mildred  Alma  Rose,  and  the 
just -published  thesis  is  A  BORROWED  AXE: 
A  STUDY  OF  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU »S  USE  OF 
LITERARY  ALLUSIONS  AND  QUOTATIONS  IN  WALDEN. 
This  is  a  valid  excercise  we  see  when  we  look 
at  such  books  as  Caroline  Spurgeonfs  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S IMAGERY  or  John  Livingston  Lowes' 
THE  ROAD  TO  XANADU. 

Under  Milkweed  is  the  title  one  of  us  gave  the 
exhibit  of  monarch  butterfly  color  photographs 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore  put  on  dis- 
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play  this  Fall.   Several  classes  from 
the  nearby  schools  walked  or  rode  over 
and  learned  of  the  migration  and  life 
cycle  of  these  butterflies  which  are  espec- 
ially attracted  to  milkweed. 

Thomas  Blanding  is  experiencing  con- 
tinuing difficulty  gaining  access  to 
some  of  the  manuscript  material  which  he 
needs  both  to  write  his  thesis  and  to 
confirm  some  of  the  substantive  points 
which  he  has  noted  regarding  references  and 
time  sequences  in  Thoreaufs  Journals. 
If  a  librarian  does  not  believe  that  access 
to  original  material  rather  than  to  micro- 
film copies  is  necessary,  he  should  be 
referred  to  McKerrow's  An  Introduction 
to  Bibliography.   This  is  ironically 
reminiscent  of  Thoreau* s  need  to  borrow 
books  from  Harvard,  which  were  forbidden 
him  by  "the  rules".  After  Thoreau  had 
presented  his  case  to  the  President  of 
Harvard  -  civilly  but  firmly  -  he  was 
allowed  to  borrow  books.  He  made  an 
immediate  donation  of  what  was  more  than 
a  tithe  of  his  earnings,  with  a  longer  term 
return  to  the  Library,  which  now  has  a 
valuable  Thoreau  collection.  Tom  Blanding 
was  given  access  to  this  collection  without 
unwarranted  restrictions. 

Mile.  Micheline  Flak,  having  returned  to 
France  after  studying  with  Professors 
Harding  and  Drake  in  Concord,  writes  that 
she  has  heardof  one  "Guy  Thoreau,  who  is 
French  and  a  surveyor.  He  had  never  heard 
of  his  American  namesake,  and  was,  I  am 
told,  very  surprised  to  see  his  name  in 
print  on  so  many  books . 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM,  1£6  Belknap  Street, 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  01742.  Telephone: 
Area  617  369-5912.  Annual  dues:  Member,  $3. 
Friend  of  the  Lyceum,  $10;  Contributing 
Member  $25;  Life  Member  $100. 
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Reading  Loren  Else  ley,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  quotation  from  Dreamthorp»  by  Alexander 

Smith, '-whose  short  lifespan  was  from  1830 
to  1867. 

"The  present  writer  remembers  to  have  been 
visited  once  by  a  strange  feeling  of  puzzle- 
ment j  and  the  puzzled  feeling  arose  out  of  the 
following  circumstance:  He  was  seated  in  a 
railway  carriage,  five  minutes  or  so  before 
starting,  and  had  time  to  contemplate  certain 
waggons  or  trucks  filled  with  cattle,  drawn 
up  on  a  parallel  line,  and  quite  close  to  the 
window  at  which  he  sat.,*  The  much-enduring 
animals  in  the  trucks  opposite  had  unques- 
tionably some  rude  twilight  of  a  notion  of  a 
world j  of  objects  they  had  some  unknown  cog- 
nizance; but  he  could  not  get  behind  the 
melancholy  eye  within  a  yard  of  him,  and 
look  through  it. 

"How,  from  that  window,  the  world  shaped 
itself,  he  could  not  discover,  could  not 
even  fancy;  and  yet,  staring  on  the  animals, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  fascination  in 
which  there  lurked  an  element  of  terror. 
These  wild,  unkempt  brutes,  with  slavering 
muzzles,  penned  together,  lived,  could  choose 
between  this  thing  and  the  other,  could  be 
frightened,  could  be  enraged,  could  even  love 
and  hate;  and,  gazing  into  a  placid,  heavy 
countenance,  and  the  depths  of  a  patient  eye, 
not  a  yard  away,  he  was  conscious  of  an 
obscure  and  shuddering  recognition,  of  a 
life  akin  so  far  with  his  own.  But  to 
enter  into  that  life  imaginatively,  and  to 
conceive  it,  he  found  impossible.  Eye  looked 
upon  eye,  but  the  one  could  not  flash  recog- 
nition on  the  other;  and  thinking  of  this,  he 
remembers,  with  what  a  sense  of  ludicrous 
horror,  the  idea  came  -  what,  if  looking  on 
one  another  thus,  some  spark  of  recognition 
could  be  elicited;  if  some  rudiment  of 

thought  could  be  detected:  if  there  were 
indeed  a  point  at  which  man  and  ox  could 
meet  and  compare  notes?" 
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